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and imperial preference he proceeded, very deliberately, to lay,
with the  assistance of Mr.  Neville   Chamberlain and Mr.
Winston Churchill, the firm foundations of the welfare state.
Time had, by 1925, ended the old differences which had given
Britain for so long a rigid two-party system.    'One dividing
line,5 as Professor Keith Feiling has recently reminded us,
'vanished with the Irish Treaty; another, older still, of Church
against Dissent, faded away with the decline of religious faith.
A third, of free trade against protection, was in abeyance. . . ,
Nor again was the democracy, which Peel so dreaded and which
Salisbury found so perilous in foreign affairs, any longer in
question.'1   What was in question, as the Conservative party
of those days saw it, was how the private enterprise system,
necessary in its judgment to a non self-supporting country
which can only live by selling its products at competitive prices
in the world's markets, could be made acceptable in an un-
limited democracy.   The answer, it seemed clear, was to be
found by accepting as public responsibilities, and thus, in effect,
as a first charge on private enterprise, full statutory provision
for old age, sickness, widowhood, and unemployment.   The
decision in 1926 to introduce widows5 and contributory old age
pensions was not a hurried remedy for an emergency, but a
deliberate act of policy,  and one from which there could
be   no  withdrawal.   Here  was  something  permanent  and
revolutionary.

Previous attempts to temper the wind of individualism to the
shorn, lambs of capitalism had been governed by one clear
principle. The case must be exceptional. The aged must not
suffer because of their poverty; the sick must not suffer because
of their sickness, or the unemployed from the inevitable dis-
locations of industry. The Act of 1925 introduced for the first
time a new principle, the grant of pensions to the whole nation,
excepting, for the time being, the income tax paying class.
The State was here put forward as the normal paymaster 'to
whom all were to look for maintenance in widowhood (which
comes to the majority of women) and in old age, which comes
to all. The State was no longer to be the occasional intervener
in times of stress and strain and the reliever of dire poverty, but

1 op. cit.j p. 1086.